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ABSORBEX VIBRAFRAM 


Albert Kahn, Inc., Detroit architects 
and engineers, insured quiet, efficient 
working conditions in the new General 
Motors Research Building shown 
above by the installation of 7,200 feet 


of Acousti-Celotex. 


A FEW TYPICAL USERS 


Aewna Life Insurance Co. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Commercial Investment Trust, Inc. 
General Foods Corp. 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Shell Union Oil Corp. 
20th Century-Fox Film Corp. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


Copyright 1968, The Celotex Corporation ( | | oO | | 64 


REG U S PAT OFF 


Hedrich- Blessing 


ALBERT KAHN has written his story in glass and steel 


in three dimensions around the world. Measured by sheer bulk, 
this 800,000,000 odd dollars worth of building is impressive. Equatiy 
imposing are the names of clients like Ford, Republic Steel, General 
Motors, and Chrysler. If the story is glamorous, it is also significant 
It means that Albert Kahn has established the architect as an impor 
tant factor in industrial building. It also means that Albert Kahn, 
perhaps more than any other single individual, has helped create a 
new industrial architecture. 

To reduce this accomplishment to the basis of a formula would be to 
miss the essential genius of the man. Yet there are certain items to be 
noted. There is for instance some truth in the statement that Albert 
Kahn is Albert Kahn, Inc.—and vice versa. He has developed the 
organization of an architectural office to a pitch of business efficiency 
seldom excelled even by his clients. He has drilled into his organiza 
tion the dictum that the client’s analysis of the problem is the first 
move toward its solution. He has systematically endeavored to trans 
late the client’s purpose into every successive step in the creation of 
the building. 

This attitude of the business architect is one reason why last year 
Kahn’‘s volume of work reached total of 19 per cent of all architect- 
designed U. S. industrial building. But a more important reason is that 
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The early nineteenth century factory 
which was standard during the period; 
its chief disadvantages were short spans 
and bad illumination. It went out of exist- 
ence just about the time the Kahn office 
began its practice. The first modern con- 
struction to replace it was reenforced con- 
crete, and later steel. Examples of the 
firm’s early work are shown below. 


Manning Bros. 


the firm’s span of existence covers precisely those four decades in wh ch 
the factory changed from a cumbersome mill to a perfectly functioning 
organism in steel, concrete and glass. 

In considering this last fact it is as misleading to overlook, as to over. 
rate, the obvious. And obvious it is that here was an almost perfect 
combination of the time and the place and the men. In 1903 Detroit 
was predestined to spawn factories. That it was incidentally to produce 
a new architecture may also have been inevitable, but the process 
was hastened by the men in the combination—Albert Kahn and his 
clients. To emphasize the clients is not to minimize the architect: 
he consistently puts them first. 


Thus all that follows must be told against the background of these 
men who created the automotive industry. Henry Ford is their epitome. 
They possessed extraordinary vision to foresee new possibilities, they 
were willing to back their hunches with perseverance as well as money, 
When they came to the problem of housing the new industry they 
made great demands upon architecture, literally, if unconsciously, 
forced revolution in design, innovations in engineering, new techniques 
in construction. They were no less exacting on the architect. They 
wanted to deal with a businessman, they were profoundly suspicious 
of artists; they wanted fast work, no mistakes and flexibility to provide 
for inevitable changes in production. To all this they added a prime 
requirement of economy in first cost and maintenance. That these 
thoroughly materialistic demands have resulted in a series of some of 
the finest modern buildings, esthetically as well as otherwise, is Albert 
Kahn’s contribution. 

One could argue that industry would have found its new architecture 
without Kahn, or conversely, that Kahn’s career would have flourished 
without this particular inspiration. All that is beside the point. It hap- 
pened the way it did. About thirty-five years ago a wealthy Detroiter, 
one Henry B. Joy, walked into the office of his architect and asked 
him to design a factory. The architect had never designed a factory 
before, but said he would try. The factory was for the infant Packard 
Motor Car Company; the architect was Albert Kahn, age 34, with 
twenty-two years of experience behind him, seven of which had been 
in his own office. 

The pattern of the Kahn career parallels that of many of his clients. 
The child brought to America by parents in search of the more abun- 
dant life; poverty and the needs of a large family take him out of school 
at the age of eleven; he gets one job by day and another by night. One 
can also add those sentimental embellishments which so enrich the J 
story of the self-made man. There was, for instance, the architect who 
charitably fired his office boy because he showed no artistic promise 
Later, the flattering offer of a job with Louis Sullivan to take Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s place, refused because he was afraid he couldn’t hold it, 
and a family of ten was dependent on his earnings. Or the winning of 4 
traveling fellowship which sent him to Europe, where he was so bewil- 
dered by the profusion of masterpieces that he didn’t know what to do 
until Henry Bacon took him in hand. Such tales, to be sure, are 
interesting and revealing. But the important part of the story is that 
here was an energetic and extremely ambitious personality, strongly 
conditioned by a bitter struggle for existence which began much to0 
early in life. His driving vitality kept him afloat where so many went 
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Manning Bros. 





under; it was the struggle, however, which ultimately determined the 
direction to be followed by the firm. 

To the architect of the early 1900's, trained to think of himself as a 
kind of high priest of art, the designing of a factory was something 
beneath his dignity. But Kahn’‘s rigorous training had developed in him 
a more realistic approach, and when he was given his first factory job 
he felt no such scruples. Today he recalls the situation at that time 
with a certain understandable satisfaction: ‘“When | began, the rea! 
architects would design only museums, cathedrals, capitols, monuments 
The office boy was considered good enough to do factory buildings 
I’m still that office boy designing factories, | have no dignity to be 
impaired.” 

“That office boy’ has been Packard's architect for 35 years, Ford's 
for 30, Chrysler’s since the firm was incorporated in 1926, General 
Motor’s on 127 important structures. One of his favorite remarks, in 

variably shocking to his colleagues, is “Architecture is 90 per cent 
business and 10 per cent art.”’ In his rare weak moments he may reduce 
the figures to 85 and 15. 

It was characteristic of Kahn’s restless and inquiring mind that his 
first factory, the Packard building, did not follow the mill construction 
which was standard at the time. He used a reenforced concrete frame 
and steel sash, the latter a novel importation from England. It ig hard 
today to realize what courage it took to design in concrete; handbooks 
were not available, and formulas were virtually non-existent. The Pack- 
ard job was the first reenforced concrete factory in America, and for the 
first time an industrialist got a plant in which fenestration was reason- 
ably adequate and production departments were coordinated with an 
eye to efficiency. 

Following the successful completion of this building, others began to 
come. The automotive industry, with its new mass production tech 

niques, had an inevitable effect on other industries, and Kahn's repu 

tation as the designer of a new type of factory quickly spread. Other 
commissions included plants for food, textiles, clothing, business 
machines, cement, and chemicals. By the time America entered the 
war the office was large enough to take over all of the government's 
aviation work. In 1929 its output was considerably more than a million 
dollars worth of work per week. 

It was in 1928, however, that the most extraordinary commission ever 
given an architect came in the door unannounced. In that year a group 
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CHELYABINSK U.S.S.R. 


KUZNETSK U.S.S.R. 


Jeffery White 


Sovfoto 


Sovfoto 


of engineers from the USSR came to the Kahn office with an order for 
a $40,000,000 tractor plant, and an outline of a program for an 
additional two billion dollars worth of buildings. About a dozen 
of these factories were done in Detroit; the rest were handled in 3 
special office with 1,500 draftsmen in Moscow. 

Probably no organization has ever had a more severe test of its 
flexibility, speed, and competence. Not only did the plants have to be 
designed, but machinery had to be selected and ordered, process lay- 
outs had to be prepared, and the very tools needed to build the plants 
had to be ordered here and shipped over. The office in Moscow con- 
sisted of a large percentage of Soviet draftsmen who had apparently 
never seen a pencil before, and the Kahn representatives not only had 
to run it by day, but hold classes at night. Factories such as the great 
Stalingrad tractor plant or the Nijhi-Tagil freight car factory were 
erected in deserts or virgin forests, and the labor was chiefly raw 
peasants who were unfamiliar with any machine more complicated 
than a shovel. For almost three years the Kahn technicians labored 
with their untrained human material, an impossibly overloaded trans- 
portation system, and inaccessible building sites. Hundreds of plants 
were designed and equipped. 

The Soviet work was, of course, unique in any architect’s experience, 
and it points up the amazing capabilities of the Kahn organization. Be- 
cause such a firm of industrial architects must rely on a large number 
of small plants rather than an occasional large one, the prime need of 
such an organization is flexibility. It must be able to turn out a hun- 
dred small jobs as satisfactorily as a half dozen large ones. And because 
mistakes show up on small work, it cannot afford to make them. Due 
to the requirements of speed, it must have all its engineers and other 
specialists in the office; outside consultants, save in rare instances, are 
not feasible. If Albert Kahn had done nothing more than develop his 
Organization to its present pitch his accomplishment would have been 
considerable. 

In addition to factories, the firm has done a large amount of non- 
industrial work, hospitals—where they are rated as specialists—schools, 
banks, clubs, hotels, theaters, and office buildings. This imposed the 
further requirement of versatility as well as flexibility. The principals 
must be able to go from a power house to a hospital to a country club, 
and still know what they are doing. This work is not illustrated 
here. 

But it might be of some interest to note that, unlike the factories, 
it exhibits the eclectic tendencies which have long been characteristic 
of American architecture. The problem of the non-industrial building, 
obviously, is far less clear cut than that presented by the factory, and 
there has been the temptation to lean on so-called tradition. Thus Kahn 
will speak of “the re-use of well-tried forms” or state that “evolution 
is preferable to revolution.’ Coming from one who has played no 


insignificant part in bringing about an architectural revolution, such 
statements present a striking contradiction. Perhaps the best explana- 
tion is that Kahn, precisely as his contemporaries in 1900, still divides 
building into factories and architecture. 

But designing shelter for mass production industry nonetheless remains 
his favorite occupation, and the story of this new industrial architecture 
is still largely the story of Albert Kahn. 
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¥ we In normal times the firm of Albert Kahn, Inc. employs about 400 men 

nee and women; among them some 40 secretaries, stenographers, typists 

abored and file clerks; about 15 accountants; 80-90 mechanical and electri- 

snare cal engineers; 40-50 field superintendents; some 30 specification 

plants writers, estimators, expeditors, etc.; 175 architectural designers and 

draftsmen. The manner in which its several departments function, and 

Sa their interrelationship, is shown on the organization chart on the fol 

aired lowing page. 

eed of The outstanding fact about the organization of Albert Kahn, Inc. is 

a hun- its completeness. The departments of the Technical Division design 

ecause the entire construction, including mechanical work. All departments 

n. Due | start work simultaneously instead of working in successive stages, and 

| other this, in addition to speeding-up the work of making the drawings, means 

es, are that plans and specifications for all trades can be submitted for bids at 

lop his one time, thus enabling the client to determine the cost of the build- 

e been ing in its entirety before starting to build. With this procedure, the 
drawings for a large factory can be completed in a week or ten days’ 

f non- time. 

chools, 

ed the Quite as important as the technical work is that of the Executive Divi- 

ncipals sion. This division is responsible for the management of the job in the 

y club, course of construction. One department obtains competitive bids from 

strated contractors, submits them to the client. When the contractor has been | 
selected, another department drafts contracts for submission to the : 

-tories, client’s attorney for approval. This department also attends to the ; 

teristic various types of liability and fire insurance. The principal function of 

jilding, the Executive Division is, however, to supervise the work in course of 

ry, and construction; to expedite those parts of the work which fall behind 

s Kahn the construction schedule; to check the contractor’s charges for addi- . 

olution tions, his credits for deductions; and to check the contractor’s requi- 

yed no sitions for payments and issue payment certificates. i 

1, such ‘| 

<plano- Inasmuch as twenty or thirty buildings may be going through the ij 

divides organization at one time it is apparent that a standardized pro- 4 
cedure must be strictly followed, so that the work in its various stages t 

emains can flow through the office as smoothly as a product flows through a | 

tecture well-designed factory. Not only have Albert Kahn, Inc. brought archi- | | 


tecture to industry, they have also brought industry to architecture. 
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ADMINISTRATORS 


TECHNICAL 
DIVISION Hedrich-Blessing Photos 


EXECUTIVE 
DIVISION 


LOUIS KAHN, chief executive, conducts weekly conference of department heads 
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BUNCE, chief architect, HUBEL, chief designer, ALBERT KAHN BOOMHOWER, SAULSON, chief mechanical and sanitary engineers 


essing Photos 


HOYT, chief civil engineer, and MATTE, chief structural engineer CANFIELD, job coordinator 


EWIS, chief specification writer FETTES, chief superintendent, and MARSTON, chief expeditor 
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[7 is doubtful if there has ever been another firm of architects which could open an atlas and spot buildings of 
their design on all five continents. Certainly there is none which can show an almost solid series of constructions 
girdling the entire northern hemisphere. Kahn industrial buildings, not including their general work, are located 
in 134 U.S. cities. Moving due east one finds their plants in England and Scotland; Oslo and Stockholm have a 
warehouse and grain elevators; in France there are automobile assembly plants and a caterpillar tank factory; 
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uctions farther on there are the scores in European Russia, more in Siberia, and one, at Kolymsk, almost on the borders 

located of the Far Eastern Republic. At Nanking there is—or was—an office building for which they were consulting 

have a architects, and in Yokohama, a Ford assembly plant. The types are as varied as industry itself: there are airplane 

actory; plants, warehouses, docks, foundries, creameries, filtration plants, rubber factories, steel plants, silos, distilleries, 
smelters, textile mills—the list could be extended almost indefinitely. 
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WHAT THE MANUFACTURER WANTS FROM HIS ARCHITECT 


Manufacturers about to build too often approach the architect with the mistaken notion that his only function is 
the preparation of construction drawings. Actually, of course, the service rendered by the architect should be much 
more comprehensive. Albert Kahn, Inc. believes that the proper functions of the industrial architect fall under 
two main headings, lists their more important subdivisions as in the outline below. 


1. FUNCTIONAL DESIGN. The purpose of a factory building is to facilitate production. It should house the 
manufacturing equipment in such a manner as to enable that equipment to function efficiently. To this end the 


general scheme is all important, and should provide: 


STRAIGHT-LINE PRODUCTION Various departments for successive operations located to effect a simple and direct production- 
flow, so that transportation and handling of materials will be cut to a minimum. There should 
be no crossing or retracing of the production line with consequent congestion. 


FLEXIBILITY A departmental layout sufficiently elastic to permit rearrangement in accordance with changes 
in production methods, or expansion of departments as production expands without disorgan- 
izing the existing scheme. 


GENEROUS COLUMN SPACING Interior columns spaced as far apart as economically possible, to allow for free location of 
machines and cause the least interference with the transportation of materials. 


SUITABLE FLOORS AND CEILINGS’ _ Clear ceiling heights adequate for the work performed, and floors strong enough to meet all 
loading requirements. 


PROPERLY LOCATED UTILITIES Elevators, stairs, locker and toilet rooms located where they best serve the purpose and do not 
interfere with the flow of production. 


GOOD LIGHTING Adequate natural and artificial illumination, properly distributed and of sufficient intensity 
for the tasks performed. Absence of disturbing glare. 


ADEQUATE VENTILATION Air movement sufficient for human needs, and special equipment to meet any problems created 
by the manufacturing process. 


LOW FIRST- AND UPKEEP-COSTS Economies resulting from skillful design and the efficient use of materials, reducing both 
initial cost and maintenance expense to the minimum. 


2. BUSINESS-LIKE EXECUTION. Just as important as good design is the provision of adequate service. 
Especially important are the following service items: 


ACCURATE PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES Before the work is begun, a preliminary cost estimate sufficiently accurate that there will be 
no overrunning of the manufacturer’s budget. 


Because no manufacturer decides to build until the need for new production facilities is appar- 
ent and pressing, the work in its entirety—from preliminary design to final completion—must 
be carried out with utmost dispatch. 


COMPLETE AND ACCURATE DRAWINGS = Construction drawings and specifications prepared in such detail and with sufficient care to 
provide a proper basis for competitive bidding by responsible contractors and to eliminate or 


minimize extras. 


A GOOD CONTRACTOR The Architect must furnish helpful and qualified advice on the selection of a contractor able 
to do the work expeditiously and well. 


ADEQUATE SUPERVISION ~All branches of the work must be carefully supervised, during construction, in such a way as 
to expedite the work as much as possible. 


Thus factory design imposes a severe responsibility on the architect. The successful completion of the project 
depends upon his ability to analyze the problem, to plan the structure properly and practically, to effect every 
economy, and to give the building external and internal distinction without extravagance. 
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DESIGNED FOR STRAIGHT LINE PRODUCTION 


PLANT which turns out 60 million packages of cosmetics every year must be efficient, and when the 
product is sold at a popular price the need for efficiency is all the greater. In the one recently built for 
Lady Esther, Ltd., at Clearing, Illinois, we find a striking example of departments being effectively 
coordinated and arranged for economical production. The company formerly manufactured its cosmetics 
in a four-story laboratory at Evanston, Illinois. The first floor of the building was devoted to the receiv 
ing and dispatching departments. The raw materials were hoisted by elevator to the storage on the top 
floor, whence they were conveyed, in successive stages of production, down to the finished product stor- 
age located on the first floor. The manufacture of several different articles under that scheme of oper- 
ation entailed a complex arrangement of departments, with lines of production being repeatedly crossed 
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retraced. It resulted in congestion, lost motion, 
excessive production costs. 

Wen the increased demand for their cosmetics 

essitated additional manufacturing facilities, the 
management decided upon the erection of a new 
plant wherein the flow of production could be simpli- 

i, with lost motion in the transportation of 
materials, during process of manufacture, eliminated 
as far as possible. Several production layouts were 
prepared by Albert Kahn, Inc. to determine the one 
best suited to the purpose in hand. At first it was 
assumed that a multi-story building would be necessary 
so departments for successive operations could be ar- 
ranged over each other to take advantage of gravity 
in the handling of the materials; but eventually a 
production flow diagram was evolved which could be 
embodied satisfactorily in a single-story building, and 
which would still permit the handling of materials by 
gravity. 
The production flow diagram illustrated on page 98 
shows the extreme simplicity of the departmental ar- 
rangement finally adopted for the new plant. The raw 
materials are received at one end of the building. In 
the course of production they flow in straight lines 
through the various manufacturing departments di- 
rectly to the shipping department at the other end of 
the building. At floor level there is no crossing or 
retracing of production lines, hence there is no con- 
gestion or lost motion anywhere in the plant. Being 
straight, the lines of production are as short as pos- 
sible and the handling costs are reduced to a min- 
imum. 
In the receiving department raw materials are sys- 
tematically stacked in direct line with the respective 
departments they serve. From this storage space the 
materials are passed to the various manufacturing 
and filling machines by overhead conveyors. Leaving 
the ends of the assembly lines, the finished products, 
in automatically sealed cartons, are transported by 
belt conveyors to the finished storage where they are 
again stacked in direct line with the respective de- 
partments wherein they were produced. The elimin- 
ation of unnecessary operations, and the simplifica- 
tion of the lines of flow, effect not only great savings 
in labor cost, but also a general orderliness through- 
out the plant. 
The first floor plan, page 98, shows the raw material 
storage at the south end, and the finished products 
storage at the north end, extending fully across the 
building, with the various production departments ar- 
ronged in parallel sections between them. This plan 
gives the desired flexibility to the plant. The manufac- 
turing departments can be rearranged, increased, or 
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-reased in width at will. When new products are 
,\dertaken, further manufacturing sections can be 
ded by merely expanding the building eastward on 
cant ground reserved for this purpose. And these 
odifications can be made at any future time with- 
out altering or disorganizing the originally conceived 
scheme of operation. 
The simplicity of layout effects economies in the con- 
struction cost of the building, and these economies 
are augmented by other features in the design. To 
obtain gravity flow of materials in a single-story 
building, as was formerly accomplished in the multi- 
story laboratory, balconies are required over certain 
units of manufacturing equipment. The clear height 
from floor to ceiling necessary for these balconies 
with equipment installed thereon is 21 ft. Had the 
entire building been designed with this clear ceiling 
height the construction cost would have proved ex- 
cessive. Consequently space in the monitors, which is 
otherwise wasted, is used for the balconies. Instead 
of ordinary roof trusses, solid steel beams support the 
roof. The height from floor to underside of the 
beams was fixed at 15 ft. 6 in. The beams were bent 
up a distance of 5 ft. 6 in. to form monitors for light 
and ventilation, as shown in the cross-section of the 
building. These monitors run parallel with, and di- 
rectly over, the production lines. The unobstructed 
space resulting from the substitution of bent beams 
for steel trusses is then available for the installation 
of the balconies and overhead conveyors. Additional 
economy in construction cost resulted from placing 
the cafeteria, locker room, rest and toilet rooms, 
manager's office and laboratory on raised balconies 
connected by an overhead gallery. 
It has been found profitable to make working condi- 
tions as pleasant as possible, and considerable atten- 
tion was given to this part of the problem. Employes, 
for instance, enter the building directly through the 
main lobby, and differentiation between categories 
of workers has been studiously avoided. The color 
scheme is bright and cheerful. Floors are highly 
finished so they can be kept thoroughly clean, 
and the various manufacturing departments are con- 
stantly kept in shipshape order. The atmosphere pro- 
duced by such inexpensive amenities has a direct 
relation to increased quality of output. 
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ASSEMBLY BUILDING GLENN L. MARTIN CO., BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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THE problem presented by the Glenn Martin assembly building was unique even 
in the Kahn organization’s varied experience: the client required an enclosed space 
300 x 450 ft. with no interior columns. The 300-ft. trusses supporting the roof 
are the longest flat-span trusses ever used in a building, and the end door, which 
operates in three parts, is as long as a city block and as high as a three-story 
building. In designing the trusses it was found necessary to depart from ordinary 
steel fabricating methods, and to have them fabricated as in bridge construction. 
To arrive at the most practical solution, several squads of designers worked sepa- 
rately on the steelwork, and the most economical truss design was selected. The 
method is one frequently used by the office and in this case its efficacy was dem- 
onstrated in no uncertain manner: the huge span was constructed with the use of 
only 34 pounds of steel per square foot of floor space. 
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THE diagrammatic section above shows one of the ten 300-ft. roof trusses. The tremendous span was required by 
Mr. Martin, not because any present-day plane needs so large a space, but because of his belief that in the near 
future transoceanic planes will be constructed which will have wing spreads approaching 300 ft. 
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THE overhead doors at the 300-ft. end of the building have been designed to operate in three sections, and can 
2 opened in parts or simultaneously. The large two-motor plane in the foreground is dwarfed by the structure 
ehind it, and the architects estimate that about forty such ships could be assembled at one time within the building 
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TENSION TO PLANT OF KELVINATOR CORPORATION, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
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THE extension to the Kelvinator plant was completed in the latter part of 1936. This structure, which has large 
terior column spacing 60 x 50 ft., with a clear story height of 18 feet from the floor to the underside of roof 
isses, was built at a cost of $1.54 per sq. ft., which included all architectural trades, structural steel, plumbing, f 
ating, lighting, and sprinkler system—in short, the complete building ready for the owner’s occupancy. If the 
-tory were built today, its construction cost would be slightly higher. 
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THIS compact, ingeniously planned 
structure houses a number of services 
ordinarily placed in separate units. 
Watchmen’s offices occupy the front 
portion; behind is the employment 
office, with physical examination 
rooms adjoining. Since a staff of doc- 
tors and nurses is required for exami- 
nation of employes, the factory’s first- 
aid department has also been placed 
in the building, thereby utilizing the 
medical services more efficiently. 
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C! AR manufacturing space, unimpeded by stairs or toilets, is the most notable feature of this building The 


typical floor unit consists of three bays running the full length of the structure, with services located in towers 





On the first floor a cafeteria, gymnasium and other recreational facilities are provided. 
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GRAIN ELEVATORS W. K. KELLOGG CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


THE extraordinary purity of form of the most utilitarian structures—those with the least amount of ‘‘design”’ in 


them—is a phenomenon that was noted long ago by the first European modernists to visit this country. Typical 
are the handsome grain elevators for the Kellogg Company, and the De Soto press shop, which last year was awarded 
a prize for the best use of glass in an industrial building. Conservatives may rebel at the application of architectu- 
ral criteria to such structures, but the fact remains that it is precisely in such buildings that modern architecture 
has reached its most complete expression. 
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|T is not common practice for steel corporations to employ consulting architects; the field is one which requires 


highly specialized knowledge of complex production processes, and the customary method of designing plants is 
to have them done by company engineers. This strip mill for the Republic Steel Company is the first in this coun- 
try to be designed by a firm of independent architects. Drawings had been prepared by Republic engineers before 
the Kahn organization was given the commission, and a saving of 1,200 tons of steel was one of the economies 
effected by the architects, thus bearing out the contention of the profession that in industrial work a firm of 
architects can render a client valuable services, with the additional advantage of leaving the company’s staff free 
to concentrate on process layouts and the placing of equipment. The Republic plant is perhaps the most dramatic 
example of the speed with which the Kahn organization can function: eleven days after sketches were started, 
working drawings were sent out for steel fabrication. 
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DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE interior of this plant is of interest for both 

the beautiful simplicity of the structural steelwork 
nd for the lighting. Daylighting is obtained 

through the monitors, and the lighting fixtures have 
en placed to approximate the direction and inten- 
ty of natural light as closely as possible. The fix- 

tures are of the new combined mercury vapor and 
1zda type. A complete installation of bus bars pro- 
les the desired flexibility in power wiring. 
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GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





THE photographs on the opposite page illustrate two conflicting theories of industrial 
architecture. The lower photograph shows a plant where departments having different 
operations are housed in separate buildings, each of which was designed for the required 
operation. In the case of the Chevrolet Commercial Body plant shown in the upper photo- 
graph, all departments are concentrated in one building and under one roof. 

Obviously it is often necessary to have a plant composed of separate buildings, but it is 
the practice of the Kahn organization to house the entire plant in one building wherever 
possible. Multiplicity of buildings increases construction costs, due to the number of exte- 
rior walls, the intervening courts occupy space which can be used more advantageously for 
production, and their maintenance is expensive. Heat losses through exterior walls are also 
greater in a group of buildings. 

The main criticism advanced by the Kahn office, however, is on the grounds of flexibility. 
As processes change, as departments shrink or expand, or as new departments are added, 
the advantages of the single structure become apparent. In the case of plant expansion 
this becomes particularly true, since no existing building will be in the path of the pro- | 
posed addition, as might be the case if there were a number of buildings. 
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TIRE PLANT FORD MOTOR CO., RIVER ROUGE PLANT, DEARBORN, MICH. 


THis new tire plant is the most advanced installation of its kind, largely equipped with automatic machinery. The 
exterior of the building, shown on the preceding pages, follows the standard outline of the Kahn factory: simple 
mass, large glass areas, and undecorated walls. The rail around the top is used for window cleaning apparatus. Views 
on these pages show (below) the mill area, and on the opposite page, a number of the production departments. The 
illustration at the top shows with particular clarity the high quality of natural lighting obtained. 
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HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLER CO., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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GoP natural or artificial lighting involves uniformity of distribution in addition to proper intensity. In the above 
illustration this is particularly well shown by the complete absence of shadows. A further proof of the effectiveness 
of east-west monitor lighting is indicated by the fact that while work in this shop is most exacting, involving tol- 
erances of 1/10,000th of an inch, there are no individual lights on the machines. The night view of the De Soto 
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)E SOTO PRESS SHOP, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manning Bros 


plant shows how with correct spacing of high- 
intensity fixtures, the same results can be obtained 
with artificial lighting. North lighting, formerly 
widely used, has few advantages, save in special 
ndustries such as textiles, and consequently has 
been practically abandoned. The diagram shows 
the effect of north light in any shop interior; either 
the mechanic casts a shadow on his work, or the 
machine casts a shadow. A shop lighted in this 


vanner will require individual fixtures for the 
rachines. 
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W/HEN sO special an operation as the testing of air- 
plane engines and propellers must be housed, the 


form taken by a purely functional design has fre- 
quently more architectural quality than much so- 
called architecture. Such is the case here. As shown 
by the drawings, four test chambers are incorporated 
in the structure, each with its separate intake and 
exhaust tower. The chambers have been made large 
enough to take 3,000 horsepower engines, although 
the largest now made are rated at 1,500. Soundproof- 
ing presented a major problem, as the observation 
room is in the center of the building. To minimize 
noise on the outside, a new type of sound-absorbing 
material, calistone, was suspended in parallel rows 
within the stacks, and exterior walls of 18-inch reen- 
forced concrete were constructed to reduce the vibra- 
tion produced by the engines. 
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MANUFACTURING BUILDING DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS 


REDFORD, MICHIGAN 


THE plant illustrated on this page is the first factory 
in the country built for the mass production of small 
Diesel engines, to be sold in packaged home power 
plants. It is an excellent example of the character- 
istic simplicity of layout and exterior treatment found 
in Kahn’‘s industrial work. The proportions of the 
building have been determined entirely by require- 
ments of floor space and mechanical installation; the 
exterior walls consist of brick, clear glass, and trans- 
lucent glass. The larger structure on the facing page, 
an extension to the La Grange Diesel plant, produces 
the special custom-built engines used in locomotives, 
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ships, and other installations requiring heavy Diese 
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EXTENSION TO ELECTRO-MOTIVE PLANT, LA GRANGE. ILLINOIS 
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GENERAL PLAN 


THE new press shop for the Ford 
Motor Company, now in course of 
construction, will be one of the 
largest industrial buildings ever 
erected. Almost a third of a mile in 
length, it encloses nearly a million 
and a half square feet of floor area, 
and the 47,000 tons of steel in the 
piles and superstructure formed the 
largest steel order ever given for 
a single building. One unusual 
feature of the building is the use 
of an elevated level for many of 
the presses, an arrangement de- 
signed to permit the use of con- 
veyors on the ground level. Some 
of the floors for these presses were 
designed for a load of about a ton 
per square foot. The model on the 
opposite page shows one corner of 
the building. 
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HALF TON TRUCK PLANT CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH 


APLOYEES' PARKING 


TRACKS 


THE Chrysler truck plant is one of 
the Kahn organization’s most suc- 


RR 


cessful designs, interestingly varied 

in mass and vigorous in treatment. 

Worthy of careful study is the plot 

layout at the left, with power plant 

and tracks so located that changes 

and additions to the plant can be 

= made without disrupting the origi- 

VEAWAY 6 SHIPPING XPORT | nal scheme. The export building, 


from which the cars are shipped, is 
STORAGE eg) rouse oar used for final inspection and adjust- 


PUMP HOUSE TANK 


PROPERTY LINE ments. 
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LALF TON TRUCK PLANT, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
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es AN outstanding feature of the Chrysler 
plant is the size of the interior bays, 
which measure 40 x 60 ft. Due to the use 
of cantilever roof beams no more steel is 
required than would be ordinarily re- 
quired for a 30 x 40 ft. bay. The upper 
right hand photograph shows not only 
the cantilever design, but also the com- 
bined use of riveting and welding, a 
technique adopted frequently by Albert 
Kahn engineers. Whether a connection 
is welded or riveted depends entirely on 
which is more economical. Below is one 
t the toilet rooms, suspended from the 
oof beams, leaving the floor almost en- 
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irely unobstructed. The illustration on 
he opposite page shows the evenness of 


ighting possible with properly designed 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR AND AXLE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP., 
TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
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SUCH photographs as the above and the one on page 138 show to what degree of excellence the best 
industrial buildings have arrived. There is a consistent modern architectural expression here, and com- 
plete harmony between building, mechanical appendages, and the machines within. It is also worth 
noting that much of the effect is due to the extreme precision of workmanship, something on which the 
Kahn office is particularly insistent, as its experience has been that ideal working conditions, attractive 
appearance, and low initial and maintenance costs can be attained with no added expense. The high 


quality of execution merely requires constant and rigorous supervision. 
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REPORT OF THE JURY FOR THE COMPETITION 
FOR AN ART CENTER FOR WHEATON COLLEGE 


making its awards, the Jury kept certain criteria in mind 
1) Use of site: relation to topography 
to existing trees 
to the lake 
orientation for view 
for light, ete. 
accessibility from college 
from the road (for service) 
condition of land not used (as natural park 
or for future building) 
2) Suitability of the building in size and character to a small 
college in a rural community, as suggested in the Program. 
3) Relation of the principal parts of the building to access 
to the library 
to each other 
4) Ease of circulation and control 
5) Provision for the needs of each department as indicated 
in the Program 
The majority of the Jury did not find a complete solution in any 
one of the designs submitted, but it recognized that with the 
simplified Program and without consultation with the client, it 
was perhaps impossible for a competitor to achieve a full solution. 
As the competition was held for the selection of an architect and 
not for the selection of a design to be built, the majority of the 
Jury believed that it should give the awards to designs which: 
1) showed the best understanding of the problems involved, 
and 
2) showed proof of the designer’s ability to solve these 
problems. 
The complicated nature of the problem excluded a strict point- 
by-point comparison between all the designs submitted. Inevitably 
some were stronger in some aspects, weaker in others. Judgment 
had to be based on composite indices. 
A minority of the Jury disagreed with some of the awards and 
with the reasons of the majority for making them. None of the 
decisions was unanimous—many were closely contested. 
One member of the Jury disagreed on the following general 
grounds, in addition to the expectable differences as to the 
relative merits of some entries: 
First, that still more time might have been desirable for full 
consideration of all meritorious entries, considering the time 
and effort expended on them by the competitors, and, also, 
that in full justice to all contestants entries should have been 
judged as they stood, without allowance for defects which, in 
the opinion of the Jury, could be corrected. Since such indul- 
gence cannot be evenly extended to all entries, this juror felt 
that an arbitrary aspect was imposed upon a part of the 
proceedings. 


PRIZE: RICHARD M. BENNETT AND CALEB HORNBOSTEL, NEW YORK 
This well studied and practical plan was awarded first prize de- 
spite the serious handicap of unorganized elevations, seemingly 
the result of last minute rush. 
The building is skillfully adjusted to its site, fitting the terrain 
ind making a pleasant feature of the point between the two lobes 
of the pond. Little grading will be needed and only one large tree 
vill have to be cut. Most of the rooms command a pleasant view. 
‘ ollege and service access are both easy, the latter well concen- 
‘rated with one entrance for all heavy deliveries. 
| ‘brary: This, the most used room in the building, is closest to 
« college and immediately adjacent to the Music and Art De- 
rtments which will use its books, photographs and records con- 
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stantly. It can be shut off from the rest of the building for use 
at night. An unpierced wall excludes sounds from the music and 
practice rooms 

Art Department: The studios have the necessary north light on the 
long side. The layout of the exhibition gallenes allows variety in 
the arrangement of exhibitions; the long gallery opens out agree 
ably to the terrace and view, and its use as foyer to the audi- 
torium not only saves space, but displays the exhibitions where 
they will be seen by a large public 

Music Department: All provisions seem adequate—practice rooms 
reasonably isolated, but the necessary sound insulation of the 
floor may be expensive. 

Drama Department: The shape of the large auditorium assures 
good visibility and acoustics, and the relation of the two stages 
and workshop is ingeniously economical as an answer to the pro 
gram, but should not be taken as a model solution to the usual 
problem. A few adjustments are needed, for the stage is per 
haps too large and the stage house too low, and the space for 
equipment at the sides of the stage opening imadequate. Also, 
there is not a sufficient number of exits. Very economically the 
back wall forms a cyclorama, most important single item in 
permanent stage equipment. 

General: Space is handled economically throughout, and the build 
ing is fairly compact; the total volume is considerably less than 
that of most of the entries. Circulation and the combined entrance 
arrangement are excellent. The building can readily be subdivided 
for partial use by different departments, making control for eve 
ning use simple. The small auditorium is conveniently placed 
for use either for small college functions or for the class-lectures 
of the Music and Art Departments, and is well shaped for the 
showing of slides or films. 

As a whole the scheme shows a real grasp of the essential prob- 
lem, and presents a simple arrangement which wovld be easy and 
pleasant to use. Not all of the details have been worked out and 
the elevations need further study, but the majority of the Jury 
was convinced that the designers could carry out a building which 
would well fulfill the complex needs of the three departments. 


DESIGN PLACED SECOND: WALTER GROPIUS AND MARCEL BREUER, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

The simple authoritative clarity of this scheme, and the brilliant 
esthetic discipline of its working out, made it place a close second 
to the winner. 

The location of the building saves the maximum of the setting 
intact, uncut by roads. The service drive is short. Little grading 
would be needed and only a few good trees would be lost. 

The provisions for the Music and Art Departments are compact 
and convenient, well oriented for light and sound insulation, 
handy to the main block, but less so to the frequently used library 
and small lecture room. The large, well lit and handsome galleries 
are one of the most attractive features of the scheme, but ex 
pensive to heat and keep clean. The theater arrangement is work 
able and has many interesting features, but, as in a majority of 
the designs submitted, the stage house is low. (The Jury felt 
that its height should have been specified in the Program.) 
The whole has been well thought out from the practical point 
of view except, perhaps, some of the circulation (remoteness of 
library, access to small auditorium through long glazed passage, 
service access under passage ten feet high). Some jurors ques 
tioned the suitability of the unquestionably handsome facades to 
the rigorous New England climate and the informal character 
of the college. 
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DESIGN PLACED THIRD: PIERRE BEZY, JOHN W. STEDMAN, JR., 
PAUL WIENER 


The building is pleasantly located close to the lake, but with the 
service drives it splits the site in two. Well adapted to terrain 
and lake, the large terrace would be useful only for a short part 
of the college year. The corridor opening on it commands the 
best view. 

The relationship between departments is intelligently studied; the 
general library could be used separately at night, and the half- 
separate music library seems practical. Circulation to galleries 
and small auditorium from classrooms was found needlessly 
devious. 

The forestage takes up space and makes the main stage too 
remote; the side stages are of doubtful value. 


Natural light has been used advantageously throughout. 


DESIGN PLACED FOURTH: ALEXIS DUKELSKI 

This was one of the most ingeniously compact schemes submitted 
and developed particularly well in detail, though ignoring, per- 
haps, the character of the site. Questioned were the lack of direct 
access from the parking space to the auditorium and the con- 
fusing double entrances from court to auditorium. West-facing 
studios would not be desirable. Probably the most practical theater 
plan submitted. 


DESIGNS PLACED FIFTH: PERCIVAL GOODMAN . 

The disposition of parts within the building itself is convenient, 
clear and practical (except for the corridor-like gallery and the 
useless ramp). The placing on the lot gives much of the best view 
to the service court and parking area. The auditorium, less reg- 
ularly used, is more convenient to the college than the much 
more frequently used library. The elevations are plainly derived 
from familiar modern precedents. 


Paul Dorsey 
Prize: RICHARD M. BENNETT (right) and CALEB HORN- 
BOSTEL, New York. Studied at Harvard and Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts; at present employed in the offices of Edward 
D. Stone and Norman Bel Geddes 


Placed third: PIERRE A. BEZY, JOHN W. STEDMAN, JR., PAUL LESTER WIENER, New York. 
Mr. Bézy studied at the University of Illinois and Columbia; Mr. Stedman, at Columbia; Mr. 
Wiener in Leipzig, Berlin and Vienna. Mr. Stedman has his own practice, and the others have 


been associated since 1937. 


Rebert M. Damora Photos 


LYNDON & SMITH 

Though taking little account of the site, this was one of the most 
workable solutions submitted. Well thought out and consciep. 
tiously studied in the whole and in detail—it is well discip|ined 
Some jurors found the elevations dry; others found them  juite 
appropriate. 


EERO SAARINEN 
The handsome elevations were found suitable in scale and general 
character. The plan seems stretched out and the fronting of two 
blank auditorium walls to the lake and view undesirable. The 
library is unnecessarily remote from the college. 
There is great variety in the designs given the other awards 
None seemed to the majority of the Jury to show as complete a 
grasp of the problem as the first two, although some surpassed 
them in the treatment of individual features. The level of quality 
was unusually high for a competition of such size (252 designs 
submitted) and the Jury regrets that more awards could not be 
made to the many excellent projects submitted. 
The Jury praises Wheaton’s clear common sense in holding an 
open competition for its new building, and its acceptance of con- 
temporary architecture for the solution of contemporary prob- 
lems, and it sincerely hopes that other institutions may follow 
its intelligent example, and give up their extravagant flirtations 
with the past. 

Walter Curt BEHRENDT 

John Wellborn ROOT 

Edward D. STONE 

Roland A. WANK 

Stanley R. McCANDLESS 

Esther Isabel SEAVER 

John McANDREW, Chairman 


Mydans 
Placed second: WALTER GROPIUS and MARCEL BREUER, recently 
appointed to the faculty of the Harvard Department of Architecture; 
formerly at the world-famed Bauhaus in Dessau. 


i¢ 


Placed fourth: ALEXIS DUKELSKI, 
New York. In America since 192!; 
studied M.I.T., now in practice with 
Charles Shilowitz. 
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Placed fifth: PERCIVAL GOODMAN, Placed fifth: MAYNARD LYNDON and EBERLE M. SMITH Placed fifth: EERO SAARINEN 
New York. Paris Prize winner; en- Detroit. Both studied at University of Michigan, now in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Studied 


awards 

nplete a 

bs ; gaged in independent practice since practice. Known for their excellent modern school build- abroad and at Yale. Architect 
JASSEL . 

I . 29 ings. town planner 

quality 
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White 
Mention: ROBERT A. GREEN and GORDON BUNSHAFT, Mention: ROBERT T. HANDREN, Mention: CARTER EDMUND HEW.- 
New York. Both at present employed in office of Skid- New York. Studied at New York ITT, Peoria, Ill. Studied at Princeton, 
more and Owings. Mr. Green studied at New York Uni- University, member of the firm of now engaged in independent practice 
rman versity, Mr. Bunshaft at M.1.T. Ott and Handren since 1936. 


Mydens Bachrach Roushon 
a Mention: GEORGE HOWE, Philadel- Mention: RICHARD J. NEUTRA, Los Mention: G. HOLMES PERKINS, FRANCES W. HARTWELL 
tecture: phia. Former member of Mellor, Angeles. Born in Vienna. Well-known associate, Boston. Mr. Perkins studied at Harvard; Mrs 


Meigs, and Howe. Designer of a num- for his modern houses and _ school Hartwell is at present employed in his office. 
ber of distinguished modern buildings. designs. 


Note: It is regretted that due to the 
extreme lightness of many of the 
pencil drawings it was not possible 
to obtain better reproductions of the 
premiated designs. 

For those in the vicinity of New 
York who wish to study the designs 
more closely, the Museum of Mod 
ern Art has announced that they 
will be on display in their galleries 
at 14 West 49th Street, New York, 


\ “ 4 through Labor Day. The drawings 
i will be available after this date to 


Kazanjian any museum, college, or other group 


‘ELSKI, Mention: JOHN B. RODGERS, WILLIAM T. PRIESTLEY, JR., CARL F. BRAUER. Rodgers which may wish to exhibit them 
1921: 1 Priestley are in practice in New York, both studied at Princeton and later at the Address Department of Architecture, 
-e with shaus and under Mies van der Rohe. Carl Brauer studied at Princeton, has been employed Museum of Modern Art. 
various offices in New York. 
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DESIGNS PLACED FIFTH: PERCIVAL GOODMAN NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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USHA’S Labor Leader Walter V. Price 


BUILDING MONEY 


BUILDING LABOR GOES COOPERATIVE, 


speeds Government’s low-cost housing. Private construction polishes a hope 


as USHA’s Laborite Price counts 100 no-strike, steady-wage agreements. 


Wher Building Labor goes to work, 
anything can happen. What it will do 
and what it will not do have always been 
moot points which it seldom puts in writ- 
ing. Unprecedented, therefore, but per- 
haps precedent-setting, has been the 
rapid-fire signing of no-strike and steady- 
wage agreements by local labor units in- 
volved in the low-cost housing program 
of the U. S. Housing Authority. By mid- 
June, 50 such “contracts” had been nego- 
tiated, specifically providing 1) that 
jurisdictional disputes will cause no stop- 
page of work and 2) that wage rates will 
not be upped during construction of proj- 
ects. And, USHA’s Director of Labor 
Relations, Walter V. Price, reports that 
another 50 “contracts,” are all but signed. 


Significance. Tremendous is the significance 
of these developments. First, they point 
to acceleration of Government’s low-cost 
iousing program, give basis to the predic- 
on that USHA’s July disbursements will 
pproach $6 million and that by next 


July the total will exceed $200 million. 


UGUST + 1938 


BUILDING 


Disbursements in the fiscal year just 
closed amounted to a paltry $4 million. 

Secondly, these developments on the 
Labor Front have big meaning for Build- 
ing at large. If public housing can benefit 
by Labor’s more cooperative attitude, so 
can private housing. In fact, any type of 
large scale, private construction stands to 
benefit by the provisions in Labor’s latest 
“contracts.” In short, they facilitate the 
cost-estimating of projects and, through 
the steady-wage clause, help keep costs 
within estimates. More important, the no- 
stop-work agreement points to reduction 
of contractors’ unpredictable strike ex- 
penses, which in turn should make for 
lower bids on buildings. USHAdminis- 
trator Straus predicts that cost-savings 
arising from the two-part agreements will 
approach 15 per cent. 


For the USHA. Labor’s wage and _ strike 
agreements with the USHA are merely 
recent manifestations of a long-standing 
cooperation. Aware not only of the 
amount of work at stake but also that 


MONEY 


Government’s housing is aimed at low- 
income families, curiously philanthropic 
Labor has fought long and hard for 
enabling legislation. It was the strongest 
backer of the original but unsuccessful 
attempt to pass the Wagner-Steagall Act 
in 1936. It was the driving force behind 
last year’s successful attempt, even did a 
little behind-the-scenes persuasion of un 
sympathetic Congressmen. 

Logical, therefore, has been Labor's as- 
sumption of some responsibility for 
USHA’s successful operation, despite its 
contrary attitude toward the similar 
operations of PWA. Reason: USHA is a 
long-range, sociological undertaking assur 
ing many man-hours of union labor em- 
ployment; PWA has always been on a 
short-period basis with no such labor 
standards written into its basic law as are 
found in the Wagner-Steagall Act. 

Parentage of Labor’s plan of coopera- 
tion is claimed by many, notably USHA’s 
Walter Price and New York City’s Mayor 
LaGuardia. Rightful father, however, is 
neither. Actually, the plan is a product of 
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Acme ; below, Hansel Mieth 
Co-claimant of credit for the USHA-Labor agreements is 
New York’s blustering Mayor LaGuardia (top). Dapper 


Above, 


Joseph A. McInerney gave Labor’s approval, ordered the 
following letter, a significant document for Building: 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES 
DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Washington, D. C., May 10, 1938 


TO LOCAL BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES 
COUNCILS AFFILIATED WITH THE BUILDING AND 
CONSTRUCTION TRADES DEPARTMENT, A. F. OF L 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


On May 3, Mr. Walter Director of the 
Labor Relations Division of the United States Housing 
Authority, appeared before the Executive Council of this 
Department and discussed with the members of the 
Council the low-rent housing program of the United 
States Housing Authority. The Executive Council recog- 
nized the importance to labor of this low-rent housing 
program and approved in principle the two resolutions 
which it believes should assist that program. The resolu- 
that in case jurisdictional dis- 


Price, 


tions approved are: (1) 
putes arise on any low-rent housing project of the United 
States Housing Authority, no stoppage of work shall take 
place until such time as the Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, 
have had full opportunity to adjust the differences be- 
tween the trades; in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 37 of the Department's Constitution, (2) that 
wage rates in effect at the time construction is started 
on any low-rent housing project of the United States 
Housing Authority shall be the rates at which construc- 
tion of that project is completed. 


The Executive Council of the Department in- 
structed its officers to urge all local building trades 
councils to adopt resolutions similar to those approved 
by the Executive Council of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment and to assist in every way in the development of 
the program of the United States Housing Authority. 


This is not to be construed to extend beyond any 
one unit of contract 
Fraternally yours, 
Herbert Rivers, 


(signed) Secretary Treasurer 


spontaneous combustion, brought slowly 
to the burning point by USHA’s tardiness 
in actually getting under way. Fed up with 
that 
attempts to 


and hawing accom- 
York City’s 
commitments for its 


Red Hook projects, 


blustered an order 


the hemming 
New 
obtain definite 
Queensbridge and 
Laborite LaGuardia 
that Labor do its part in guaranteeing 
that building costs would not exceed the 
requisite $1,250 per room. For his con- 
structive blustering, real credit is due. 
More credit, however, is due the USHA 
team of Straus and Price; for, while an 
analysis of the combustion is difficult, its 


panied 


chronology reasonably begins in October, 
1937 when Labor’s and New 
York City’s former Special Housing Com- 
missioner, Nathan Straus, was placed on 
the USHA throne. His insistence that 
Walter V. Price, a dyed-in-the-wool labor 
leader from the ranks of the marble 
workers, be his director of labor relations 
paved the way for USHA’s success with 
Labor. Last winter this pair borrowed 
Joseph A. McInerney from the president’s 
office of the AFL Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department, went up to call 
on President Thomas Murray of the New 
York City Building and Construction 
Trades Council. There attended by this 
quartet of Labor-USHA doctors, the plan 
was born. For New York City’s two 
pending projects, Murray agreed to sta- 
bilization of wages during construction 
and to no stoppage of work due to juris- 
dictional disputes—provided that the city 
and the USHA would get down to work 
within a “reasonable” period of time. 
Although application of this agreement 
in its infancy was purely local, the plan 
was sold on a national basis in May when 
this same group, minus Mr. Murray, ap- 
peared before the Executive Council of 
the AFL Building and Construction 
Trades Department. Secretary-Treasurer 
Herbert Rivers was instructed to outline 
the agreements to all local Building and 
Councils, to urge 
resolutions in 


candidate 


Construction Trades 
that they adopt similar 
their cities. Rivers’ letter (left), is as sig- 
nificant a document as has come from 
Labor in many a month. 

Long one of Labor’s most obstreperous 
problem children, the jurisdictional dis- 
pute has been subjected to many taming 
attempts. As outlined in the Rivers’ letter, 
provisions covering such disputes are 
identical with those adopted generally by 
the Building Trades Department in 1936. 
Only difference, and at the same time 
significance, is the fact that now local 
labor groups are being individually bound 
in writing to a procedure which they have 
heretofore endorsed only casually. 

Exemplifying its earnestness in the 
movement, USHA did not rest once the 
Rivers letters were out. As local “con- 


tracts” started to appear, Negotiator Price 


began persuading the various locals to 
bind themselves to the agreement. 
To date, building trades councils in 50 
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considered it to their 
vantage to adopt the resolutions. India 
tive of their advantage is the fact that all 
but a handful of these cities have alre 
received USHA earmarkings for propo 
housing projects. 

Operating in favor of the USHA, 
local housing authorities and their con. 
tractors, is primarily the provision for 
stoppage of work. On the basis of Labor’ 
20 per cent share of Building’s total costs 
(Arcu. Forum, Feb., 1938, p. 115), a 10 
per cent wage boost during construction 


cities have 


could alter the overall expenditure but 
2 per cent. A prolonged stoppage of work 
on a sizable project, however, could multi- 
ply this small percentage many fold, could 
even cause a contractor to go broke. 

While there is no written assurance that 
the “contracts” will be upheld and there 
is no specific penalty for breach of faith, 
safe bet is that Labor will abide by its 
word. Not only has Labor put into writing 
more “wills” and “will-nots” than ever 
before, but its agreements, by virtue of 
their very significance, have made front 
page news throughout the country. Labor 
should realize that if it turns tail in the 
face of this blast of favorable publicity, it 
may mean curtains for the entire craft 
union set-up. 

Such is the story as it relates to the 
USHA and its far-flung housing program. 


For Private Building. Since Labor’s object- 
ives in signing the USHA “contracts” are 
to participate and assist in the building 
of large projects, it follows that Labor will 
not be disposed to offer similar gestures 
of good-will to private builders unless they 
have an equally attractive proposition to 
make. Precluded, therefore, are the run- 
of-the-mill builders who handle construc- 
tion of the country’s homes and _ small 
commercial buildings. Home builders are 
out on still another count: residential 
labor is only about 10 per cent organized 
as such is completely unequipped to nego- 
tiate wage and strike agreements. Small- 
fry builders must content themselves with 
one general aspect of the current move- 
ment—Building Labor’s more cooperative 
attitude—and the possibility of obtaining 
reduced labor rates on semi-large-scale 
operations.* 

Concrete benefits, however, are in the 
air for large private builders. In fact, some 
of them have already enjoyed the benefits. 
Shining example and perhaps the basis 


(Continued on page 170) 


* Example of the concession which union labor 
will make in return for guaranteed employment 
by residential builders is the lower-than-pre- 
vailing wage rates allowed Long Island's famed 
subdividers Gross-Morton. Here volume build- 
ing was the crux. 

Another example: organization of residentia! 
labor by home builders in Philadelphia wit! 
an appreciable downward readjustment of th: 
union wage rates currently applying to com 
mercial and industrial types of constructior 
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A COST THEORY EXPLODES 


as British builders invade U. S., leave construction methods 
at home. Discovery: U. S. costs are 46 per cent higher. 


A Britisnu building concern is currently 
constructing more than four score houses 

Queens, New York. Since topic of many 
a housing pow-wow is speculation as to 
what extent U. S. could benefit from Brit- 
ish experience and_ practice, welcome 
is this tangible basis for answering the 
query. And, from the informal research 
laboratory in Queens comes the apparent 
answer: U.S. stands to benefit but little. 

Chairman and managing director of 
Taylor-Woodrow Estates Ltd., a London 
producer of some 10,000 homes in the 
$3,000 price range, is Builder Frank Tay- 
lor. Last winter ambitious Taylor escorted 
Assistants William Noone and John Tur- 
ner to the small-house fest in New York’s 
borough of Queens, left them there with 95 
lots on which to build. Prior to construc- 
tion, Assistant Noone surveyed the U. S. 
demand for low-cost houses, found po- 
tential home owners hyper-conscious of 
gadgets and every conceivable comfort. 
Theirs was a strictly business venture; so, 
rather than follow their native building 
practices or attempt to adjust them to the 
local market, they decided upon a lock- 
stock-and-barrel adoption of U. S. design 
and construction methods. 

Outcome of this decision and the work 
of Queens’ famed Architect Arthur E. 
Allen are the 63 row-type houses now 
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nearing completion in Green Park. Indica- 
tion that the decision to go American was 
indeed a wise one are 63 bills of sale and 
the news that 32 additional Green Park 
Homes will soon begin to sprout. 

More important than the houses built, 
however, are the English-U. S. com 
parisons uncovered in this Queens devel- 
opment. Price of a Green Park home is 
$5,590, or $1,765 more than that of a 
“comparable” house in or near London. 
But the London house is really not com 
parable to its U.S. sister. First difference 
is size. Selected by Builder Noone as 
being comparable are the floor plans below 
—one from Green Park, the other from its 
English counterpart. A glance at dimen- 
sions shows that Britishers are content 
with considerably smaller rooms. Sole ex- 
ception is the dining room which is about 
the same size in both houses. Noone esti- 
mates the cost of incorporating this extra 
floor area into the Queens house at $125. 

Also upping the cost of the U. S. house 
is inclusion of a basement and a central 
heating plant. British builders at home 
have no frostline worries, sink foundations 
to a depth of only about two feet. On the 
other hand, the average U. S. homeowner 
requires a basement where he stores such 
belongings as the Englishman puts into his 
gabled attic. (Gables at Green Park, as 


in many other U.S. row houses, are dum 
mies.) A costly U.S. central heating svs 
tem supplants three coal-burning fireplaces 
located, as a rule, in the English living 
dining and bedroom. With other American 
extras such as abundant closets (con 
trasted with one for the English), super 
kitchen equipment, colored tile, and 
musical doorbells, the inclusion of a bas« 
ment and equipment items adds 8475 to 
the British-U. S. cost differential. 

Another 8580 represents the much-dis 
puted variance between English and U.S 
building labor rates. Sample of this sizable 
item is a union bricklayer’s daily eheck 
83.33 in London, $13.20 in Queens. Last!s 
$585—largest single cost differential—is 
the spread between comparable five min 
utes-from-transportation land costs 

Thus, in sum, the $1,765 British-U, 8 
cost differential between comparable 
houses breaks down into: $125, or 7 per 
cent for additional floor area; 8475 or 27 
per cent for incorporation of basement and 
luxury equipment; 8580 or 33 per cent 
for labor; $585, or 33 per cent for land 

Predominating factor in the success of 
the invading British builders is that their 
venture has been wholly Americanized 
Aside from architectural style—which is 
tvpically Queens by long adoption—only 
English touch given the project is its 
name, lifted from London’s famed Green 
Park. Lack of further English resemblance 
in these row houses is adequately ex 
plained by Britisher Frank Taylor: “It is 
the difference between the viewpoints and 
standards of living of the two people 
which is chiefly responsible for the dis 
similarities between the American homes 
we are building and those we construct for 


our average (English) home purchaser.” 





Products of British builders on American soil are the Queens, N. Y., row houses above. 


Only imported features: its name, Green Park; its style, the long-adopted English Plans 





(left, above) are those of a “comparable” London house costing $3,825, offer an interesting 


size comparison with those of a typiri $5,590 Green Park unit (left, below). 
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BUILDING OWNERS AND MANAGERS 
CONVENE 


Photos by Harris W. Nowe 


Time out during its recent Milwaukee convention gave NABOM opportunity to elect 
and reelect: (left to right, standing) Executive Committeemen Walter E. Wolff, 
Buffalo; Clarence M. Turley, St. Louis; and Robert F. Hewitt, Seattle; Executive 
Secretary Robert B. Beach, Chicago; Vice President Walter C. Johnson, Omaha; 
(seated) Vice Presidents B. E. Kenyon, Houston, and Dean Vincent, Portland, 
(Ore.); President Everett B. Murray, Kansas City; Secretary-Treasurer Fred Bour- 


land, Peoria; Vice President Rae T. Smith, San Francisco. 


Exhibits for building owners and managers filled 
Hotel Schroeder’s fifth floor, edified delegates as 
to new labor- and money-saving quirks. Largest: 
the six consecutive booths of Westinghouse Elee- 
tric & Manufacturing Co.; most unexpected ex- 


hibit: Hercules Powder Co. 


Wind-up of the three-day program was the annual banquet where NABOM’s 474 dele- 


gates and guests dined, wined and danced in the Hotel Schroeder’s Empire Room. 


The winner of NABOM’s golf tournament, Braxton Tewart of Hamilton, Famous for its beer, Milwaukee gives every convention 
Ohio, is pugilistically proclaimed by Harold H. Egan, wide-eyed a beer party. Above, NABOM gets a free trip through the 
Chicagoan. Tewart’s 79 gross was lowest. Right, Chicago’s Leo J. Pabst brewery, a free look inside a vat and free beer. 
Sheridan presents George C. Wheeler, representing the Seattle Under the umbrella—Chairman Russel Pickard of the 


delegation, with a loving cup—the convention’s attendance prize. entertainment committee serves thirsty delegates. 
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President again is Everett B. Murray, Kansas 
City’s civil engineer and building manager. 


Above. he casts a sly remark to a lady on his 


Streamlined floor washer intrigues stooping 
Delegates Branch and Fraser and standing 
Delegate Stahl as Exhibitor Boesen explains 
for Lincoln-Schlueter Floor Machinery Co. 
—four men and a scrubber from Chicago. 
{t the Finnell System Inc. booth, Salesman 


Ox the night of June 19 and for four 
full days thereafter, Milwaukee played 
host to the men who run the country’s 
commercial buildings—the 3lst annual 
convention of the National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers. Regis- 
tration of 294 official delegates and their 
180 paying guests, represented 60 cities 
from coast to coast, swelled attendance 
to near-record proportions and prompted 
a lopsided majority to vote the assem- 
blage the most successful in recent years. 

A serious-minded group, NABOM’s 
delegates wasted little time getting down 
to business. Similarly, they wasted little 
time over the business of electing officers. 
Reinstated was an octet of vice presi- 
dents and President Everett B. Murray, 
Kansas City civil engineer and building 
manager. Only new name on the slate: 
Peoria’s Fred B. Bourland who pushed 
Chicago’s Leo J. Sheridan from secretary- 
treasurer up to the ninth vice-presidency. 

Contrary to usual business association 
procedure, NABOM’s delegates also spent 
little time discussing a remedy for the 
ills of Business. Reason: Devil Depression 
Il has spared building owners and man- 
agers, as evidenced by the industry’s 42nd 
periodic occupancy survey. Prepared as 
of May 1 for presentation during the 
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left, a sly look at the cameraman; presides 


at a convention business session; puts his 


head together with those of Executive Sec- 


C. A. Will puts the name of H. L. George. 
Duluth delegate, on the dotted line. Before a 
model of a Westinghouse electrostatic pre- 
cipitator St. Louis’ Frank Fabian and C. B. 
Heineck and Buffalo’s Walter Wolff marvel 


at air cleaning claims: 99 per cent efficiency 


convention’s opening hours, this survey 
covered 2,301 office buildings (200,893,089 
sq. ft. of rentable space) in U. S. and 
Canada, showed occupancy at 81.91 per 
cent of capacity. Six months ago the per- 
centage was 81.78; a year ago, 80.94. 

Decrying present methods of taxation 
and realty assessment, NABOM went on 
record as 1) favoring tax levies based 
upon a building’s rental or income value, 
2) opposing the so-called single tax sys- 
tem, 3) considering homestead exemp- 
tion a serious menace to public interest, 
Government economy and commercial 
properties and 4) joining the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards in an 
attempt to set a reasonable tax ceiling. 

Government entered discussion when 
delegates considered the proposal that a 
Federal department or bureau be estab- 
lished to serve as a clearing house for 
studies of realty problems and to guide 
Government policies. 

According to a convention spokesman, 
building owners and managers in general 
have “no quarrel with legitimate, sanely 
conducted labor unions and their mem- 
bers... (but) . the time has come 
to establish a code of fair practice for 
union activities which Government and 
public opinion will solidly defend.” Dele- 
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and power to remove dust particles 0000008 





in. in diameter. And, at far right, Skeptical 
Earl Sheddy of Milwaukee listens to H. W. 
Thomas “Softflo 


Faucet Spout End” for the Chicago Faucet 


explain the  anti-splash 


Company, another of the 39 exhibitors. 


gates were advised to bargain collectively 
for large groups of buildings rather than 
individually. 

Living up to advance publicity that 
“The Lady from Pittsburgh” would tell 
an enlightening story, Dean Thyrsa W. 
Amos aroused guffaws as well as interest 
when she outlined what average tenants 
think they should have in their apartment 
houses: a swimming pool in the base 
ment, a community center on the first 
floor, a balcony for each suite, a garden 
on the roof and a committee of tenants 
to pass upon the eligibility of applica 
tions—and all at an average rental of $30 
per month. Basis for Dean Amos’ “The 
Tenant’s Viewpoint” was a questionnaire 
sent to inhabitants of 125 apartment 
houses in New York, Boston, Philadel 
phia, and Pittsburgh. 

As extra-curricular activities, NABOM’'s 
delegates relaxed aboard a Lake Michigan 
excursion steamer, 
course, dined and danced at an annual 
banquet and drank milk at Carnation 
Milk Company’s plant, beer at Pabst’s 
Blue Ribbon brewery. When delegates 
checked out, Milwaukee, long famous for 
conventions and beer, checked up; labeled 
the convention “a serious affair, not just 
one long drinking bout and funfest.” 


exercised on a_ golf 
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A SMALL-SCALE HOUSING PLAN 


fills a gap in Teaneck’s rental market. Four duplex maisonettes gross 


$9,060 per year, cut a pattern for attractive, profitable building. 


Moway between demand for large 
apartment buildings and one-family rental 
houses is a vast, untapped market—a 
market for shelter that combines the size 
and rent of an apartment suite with the 
atmosphere of a private house. Aimed at 
such a market are the 
maisonettes at Teaneck, N. J., a growing 
New York suburb. Composed of four well 
Dutch Colonials, this $40,000 
project provides twelve families with du- 


money-making 


designed 


plex apartments, its owner with a gross 
income of $9,060 per year and Building 
with a for small-scale housing. 

The maisonette is a product of Tea- 
neck’s rapid expansion 
builder’s experience with rental houses. 
Population having increased from 4,192 
in 1920 to an 23,000 in 1938, 
Teaneck has been busy progressing from 


pattern 


and of a local 


estimated 


a town of one-family houses to an apart- 
ment city. Its current transitional stage, 
however, is still remote from the apart- 
ment building extremity. With this expan- 
Frederick T. Warner 


pace, developed his extensive 


sion local Architect 
has kept 
pre-depression land purchases with one- 


and multi-family houses. And, pondering 


the relative success of his early invest- 
ment, Warner observed two salient facts: 
had low in his 
high in his multi- 


occupancy ratios been 


single-family units, 


family units. 


Design. Not satisfied with the return on 
his former investments, Architect Warner 
mulled making future 
developments more productive. Immediate 
problem was improvement of a 157 x 126 
ft. lot sandwiched between two one-family 


over methods of 


houses and serviced at the rear by a nar- 
row alley. Although zoned for apartment 
building, such construction was out of the 
question. Reasons: it depreciate 
Warner’s adjacent properties and Teaneck 


would 


was not vet ready for a sizable apartment. 

Decision was to build a group of his 
most popular multi-family units. Forth- 
with a small two-family house 
centered on the lot, flanked on either side 
by a four-family unit—a duplication of a 
previous Warner experiment on the op- 
posite side of the street. To the rear was 
built a battery of eight two 
apartments above. Excepting those over 
the garage, all apartments are duplex. 


was 


garages, 


ARC 


Costs. Warner's generous specification o/ 
Old Jersey Dutch Stone helped to mak 
his project architecturally attractive, but 
an odd circumstance kept this featur 
from boosting construction costs beyon 
reason. He had formerly purchased thi 
stone when commissioned to build a larg 
Teaneck club house. Plans fell throug! 
and Warner was left with a $15,000 pil 
of rocks in his back yard. In other r 
spects, no noteworthy short-cuts wer 
taken to reduce labor and material costs 
Total construction and landscaping ex 
amounted to $40,000. Unit 
$3,333 per apartment, $889 _ per 
room and 29 cents per cubic foot. All ar 
exclusive of land valued at $10,000. 


penditures 


costs: 


Rents. Collectively misnomered “Cottag 
Court Garden Apartments,” the maisor- 
ettes have been simple to rent. To wit 
occupancy has 100 cent sinc 
the project’s début, year ago. Rents ru 
per month for the five three-roon 
suites, $60 for the four four-room suites 
and $65 for the four four-and-a-half roo! 


been per 


$55 


suites. To each charge is added $1.25 fo! 
water, 75 cents for garbage disposal, ané 
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a garage is desired. Simple mathe 

= indicates that Cottage Court's 
age rent per room per month is $15.89, 
t grosses an annual income of $9,060 


it 


rtments, $8,580; garages, $480). 


Financing. Had lending institutions been 
ptive to the scheme, Teaneck long 
would have had its maisonettes. 

} ten years Architect Warner shopped 

ind with a model of the project in 

ch of necessary capital. Unable at first 
to present his plans to insurance company 
biewigs, he bandied with lesser wigs, 
found them traditionally skeptical of this 
untried form of investment. Via a mort- 
gage company friend, the model finally got 
to executives of the Phoenix Mutual Life 

Insurance Co., and Warner got a ten-year, 

75 per cent mortgage for $30,750. 

With Cottage Court prospering, lenders 
are now showing keener interest in this 


new type of housing, are suggesting con- 
struction of similar projects in nearby 
communities. Capital’s cooperative atti- 
tude has already prompted Warner to 
begin another group of maisonettes in 
Teaneck where the mortgage will be in- 
sured under Section 210 of the amended 
National Housing Act. And, a local com- 
petitor is now putting the finishing touches 
on still another group. 

No novice at property development, 
Architect Frederick T. Warner has for 
eighteen years been active in Teaneck and 
environs, has frequently averaged $500,- 
000 of residential construction per year. 
\lso a civil engineer, 52-year-old Warner 
draws on the experience of a Cornell edu- 
cation and a war-time ship building busi- 
ness. His efforts to meet the housing 
demands of a growing community and to 
milk all possible revenue from his land 
purchases should continue to produce in- 
teresting stuff for Building. Meanwhile, 
his maisonettes, adopted locally as the 
“Teaneck Plan,” might attractively and 
profitably fit into other building patterns. 
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Best suited to Teaneck’s rental-house demand are Architect Warner's ‘B’ units 
each containing four duplex apartments. Unit ‘A’ houses two families: unit ‘C’. 
two families and eight automobiles. Note that each apartment has an individual 
entrance, that all but one front on the landscaped courtyard. 
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UNIT ‘B’ 


ALL BUILDINGS, 
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UNIT ‘A’ 


Exteriors of the maisonettes are varied by use of clapboards, stucco, brick and stone, heip 
individual apartments approach as nearly as practicable the characteristics of private houses. 
Dutch Colonial architecture unifies the group into what casually appears to be four large 


residences (see picture, page 164). 


LIVING ROOM 





HALL 


Interiors were decorated to suit the tastes of tenants who rented the entire project prior to 
its completion. Beamed ceilings and paneled walls add to the house-like quality of Architect 
Warner’s duplex apartments. All four buildings are heated by a central plant. Basements 


are available for storage only. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—concrete block. Cellar 

floor—poured concrete. Waterproofing—Trus- 
Laboratories. 

STRUCTURE: Walls—Old Jersey Dutch stone; 

some 8 in. brick walls backed with Truscon 

Laboratories foundation coat; others—Johns- 

Manville asbestos shakes on wood frame. 

Floors—sub-floor, finished floor—select white 

° and planks, E. L. Bruce Co. 

ROOF: Construction—2x6 in. rafters; 1x6 
oofers under asphalt and asbestos, 1x2 
elsewhere; asphalt on low slopes, 24 in. 
al cedar shingles on steep slopes. One 
cing, Johns-Manville asbestos shingles. 
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CHIMNEY: Flue lining, 20x 20 in. for fur- 
nace; 8x 12 in. for fireplaces. Dampers—cast 
iron, Peerless Mfg. Corp. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—16 oz. copper. 

INSULATION: Attic floor and roof—4 in. 
mineral wool. 


WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, wood. Screens 


—full outside, bronze mesh. 

STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers and stringers— 
white pine. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—linoleum over pine. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room—50 per 
cent pine panel; remainder—50 per cent 
panel to wainscot, above plaster painted or 
papered. Bedrooms and halls—paint or paper. 
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KITCHEN 


WOODWORK: Shelving and cabinets—Mur- 
phy Door Bed Co. Doors—6 panel, white 
pine. Garage doors—8 panel, Overhead Corp 
PAINTING: Floors—Tuff-o-lite or Gym-fin- 
ish, Holcomb Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: 
No. 2 plan, General Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Complete cabran- 
ette kitchen, vitreous enamel, all-stee! units, 
by Murphy Door Bed Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

HEATING: System—Bell & Gossert. Oil 
burner—Delco Appliance Corp. Radiators— 
light cast iron. Regulator— Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water heaters— 
Bell & Gossert. 


Wiring— 
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WARHEAR 


A MIAMI QUASI-TAXPAYER 


features shop flexibility and a $12,500 potential income. 


Architect Weed builds a modern example in stone and glass. 


In preceding issues Tuk ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum has presented four panels of taz- 
together with a summation of 
their finances (Arch. Forum, Feb., July, 
Sept., 1937 and Mar., 1938). This month 
The with a 
quasi-tarpayer from Miami, Fla. 

A taxpayer, in the true the 
word, is a product of Depression. Usually 


payers, 


Forum concludes its series 


sense of 
a one- or two-story, multi-tenant building 


upon expensive land, its prime 
until 


erected 
taxes—at least 


construction of a 


purpose is to pay 

Prosperity warrants 
larger building. Customarily it is dwarfed 
by its multi-story neighbors. The Miami 
building presented on these pages corre- 
sponds to an orthodox taxpayer in most 
respects, but more properly might be 
dubbed a quasi-taxpayer. 

Fronting on Biscayne Boulevard, busy 
tributary of the Miami-Miami Beach 
causeway, the $110,000 Boulevard Shops 
Building is situated on the boundary of a 
Miami slice of the famed Phipps Estate— 
a vast piece of property wedged between 
the city’s residential and commercial sec- 
tions. In charge of this initial develop- 
ment is Bessemer Properties, Inc., a realty 
company known locally as owner and 
operator of the Boulevard Shops Building. 


Having encountered resistance in rent 
ing similar buildings featuring shops of 
identical appearance, the realtors in- 
structed Architect Robert Law Weed to 
repetition in his Other 
primary requisites: flexibility of plan, a 
loft, minimum cost and low maintenance 


avoid designs. 


That the problem was admirably solved 
is indicated by a study of the accompany- 
ing illustrations. On the ground floor 
fourteen shops were provided, 14 ft. wide, 
$1 to 70 ft. deep. Flexibility of the plan- 
ning, however, permits use of the entire 
area (16,600 sq. ft.) as two large shops. 
Monotony of shop fronts was avoided by 
use of three types, produced by varying 
the positions and sizes of doors and areas 
of plate glass. 

The second floor loft contains 4,110 sq. 
ft. of unobstructed floor space, bounded 
on three sides by large strip windows. 
While serviced by central toilet facilities, 
this area too may be subdivided to meet 
the requirements of a number of smaller 
lessors. Mild Miami weather dictated that 
the building should be without a_base- 
ment, without a central heating plant. 

This Miami quasi-taxpayer is as signifi- 
cant in exterior treatment as it is in 
interior plan. Panels of glass block serve 


Samuel H. Gottscho Photos 


to emphasize the building’s entrance at 
the center of the block as well as th, 
horizontal and vertical circulation. Othe 
materials figuring prominently in decor, 
tion: slabs of Florida Quarry Key Sto, 
(a native coral rock) , Vitrolite slabs ang 
aluminum sheets and moldings. 

Although the American Automobile As. 
sociation moved in the building immed. 
ately after its completion early last winter 
the landlord does not anticipate complete 
occupancy until this fall when the inflyy 
of winter vacationists will again expand 
Miami’s population from 150,000 to 259. 
000. And, with the city doing all in jts 
power to put business on a less seasonal 
basis, Boulevard Shops Building stands to 
attract some of the more permanent 
tenants. Also operating in its favor is the 
strong possibility that the virgin Phipps 
Estate terrain to the north will be de. 
veloped and that Architect Weed wil) 
have the upper hand in making it ap 
attractive place in which to live. In any 
event, this building may well serve as 4 
model for other, more congested cities 
where construction of the true taxpayer 
is more expedient than in Miami. 

When and if the Boulevard Shops 
Building is completely tenanted at the 
current rent scale, an outline of its 
finances will look somewhat like this: 


Before 

Assessed Valuation ..... $3,600 
800 
none 
none 


After 
$100,000 
2.100 
12,500 
none 
110,000 


Taxes 

Rents 

Mortgages 

Cost of new building. ... 


Large areas of colored coral stone, Vitro 
lite and aluminum in Architect Weed’ 
quasi-taxpayer (left) make for variation 
of shop fronts, help unify the entire de 
sign. Stucco was used on the rear of the 
building (above) for the obvious reason 
that it is inexpensive. Each shop is fur 
nished with complete utilities including 
a back door and ducts for mechanical! ve™ 
tilation and future air conditioning. ™! 


thus be operated economically as a unil. 
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South end of the quasi-taxpayer (left) provides a large blank 
area for outdoor advertising—an additional revenue-producing 
element and a vast improvement over the usual billboard. A 
strip of glass block above shop windows (below, left) empha- 
sizes horizontal circulation, admits light where ventilation is 
not required. Since hurricanes are a menacing factor, all‘ plate 


glass windows are equipped with guides for rolling steel shutters. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Footings—creosoted wood piling. Walls—re- 
enforced concrete grade beams. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis: Front—8 in. poured concrete and 
3 in. filled polished Quarry Key Stone or 8 in. poured concrete, 
3 in. brick and cement fill and % in. sandblasted Vitrolite, Vitro- 
lite Div., Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., or 8 in. poured concrete 
and 4 in. air space covered with '4 in. alumilited aluminum 
sheets. Rear—8 in. concrete block with reenforced concrete 
columns and tie beams, % in. waterproofed stucco. All walls 
furred inside with 2x2 in. termite treated wood furring strips, 
U. S. Gypsum Co. rocklath and plaster. Floor construction: 
First—reenforced concrete siab; second floor and ceiling—wood 
joist on steel frame. 

ROOF: Barrett Co. 15-year bonded roof and flashing. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—Cheney through wall copper 
flashing, Cheney Co. Gutters—copper. Ductwork for future air 
conditioning system—Armco paint grip galvanized sheet steel, 
American Rolling Mill Co. 

INSULATION: Roof—4 in. U. S. Gypsum Co. glass wool. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Campbell Metal Window Corp. Glass—'%, in. 
polished plate on front and sides; ‘4 in. obscure wire giass in 
rear, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Glass brick—Owens.-IlIlinots 
Glass Co. Store fronts—' in. polished plate A quality, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOORS: First floor shop areas—terrazzo. Second—red oak. 
WOODWORK: Interior doors—fiush cell type, Airflo, Huttig 
Sash & Door Co. Exterior doors: Shop front—extruded alumi- 
num, Kawneer Co. Rear—Kalamein with wire glass panels, 
Acme Kalamein Door & Sash Cc., Inc. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Trim—matt finish enamel, Pratt & Lambert, inc. 
Sash—1 coat red lead, 1 coat aluminum, 2 coats Pratt & Lam- 
bert matt finish enamel. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—Nepco rigid 
hot-dipped galvanized steel conduit, National Electric Products 
Co. Wire—Standard Underwriters Cable Co.’s Tip Top. Switches 
and panel boards—Frank Adams Electric Co. Show window 
lights—No. 410, Curtis Lighting, Inc. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures by Crane Co. Pipes: Soil, waste and 
vents—tar coated, extra heavy cast iron, Central Foundry Co. 
Water pipes—copper tubing, Revere Brass & Copper Co. 
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‘contracts’ is the un- 
LABOR derstanding which 
(Continued existed between = . <1 4c 
wi Labor and the turns bullish, betters general price average. Building and 
rom p. ) 


USHA fe H's BUILDING'S STOCK MARKET 


builders of the Carl joan financing up; costs and permits down. 


mm,  Mackicy housing 
project in Philadelphia—no wage increases 
during construction, no jurisdictional 
strikes. Minimizing its significance, how- 
ever, is the fact that this limited dividend 
corporation project was sponsored by the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers 
and may thus be classed as one of Labor’s 


BUILDING PERMITS 


“charity patients,” a classification which 
fits, to a certain extent, each of USHA’s 
low-cost housing projects. 

Another and less special case is to be 
seen at the New York World’s Fair where, 
in return for a guarantee that union labor 
would be employed to the exclusion of 
all other, Fair President Grover Aloysius 
Whalen was given Labor’s word that no 
sudden strikes would be called (24 hours 
for mediation was the olive’ branch 
proffered) and that no jurisdictional 
squabbles would be sanctioned. Again, as 
in the signing of the USHA agreements, 

Labor’s reasoning was that here was a 
chance for long-term employment, for ob- 
taining some favorable publicity through 
a gesture of friendly cooperation. 

While private projects the size of the , ggg Y STOCKS 
World’s Fair are few and far between, : 
there are many whose size is large enough 
to make labor “contracts” expedient. For 
example, both Labor and the builders of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 
$50,000,000 Bronx housing project might 
well benefit by a reciprocal agreement 
patterned after those engineered for 
USHA. New York City’s labor has 
already set the stage. 

Similar “contracts” would also benefit 
erection of future Empire State Buildings, 
Rockefeller Centers; large municipal and 
industrial plants involving a good-sized 
outlay of dollars and man-hours. 

Major difference between private “con- 
tracts”—if and when they come into their 
own—and those of the USHA will be in 
scope. Where the Government’s program 
is nation-wide, private building is usually 
localized; accordingly, private agreements 938 1937 
will be negotiated between loca] builders / 
and local labor units. Exceptions might 
arise through a more friendly Labor-PWA 
relationship, and through organization of 
bigger-than-ever building corporations 
conducting business on a national basis. 

Long awaited, such a corporation was 

last year prepared for launching by sev- 

eral big names and $5,000,000. A survey 

of the plan’s possibilities, however, found 

two holes in an otherwise promising field: =m ALL BUILDING 
Labor’s jurisdictional troubles and its oft- ae 
ridiculous working rules. Through these sae §TRUCT: STEEL [- 
holes, the plan fell through. Labor was ~~-CEMENT 

on the warpath. a 

Today, with Labor on the peacepath, —PLUMBING & 

: ; HEATING 
big names and big money might again | 
consider a big building corporation. 
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